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MONDAY  MORNING.   JUNE  11,   1860. 


"Spot  Lincoln. " — A  St.  Louis  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Express  writes: 

I  never  knew  until  within  a  day  or  two  since, 
why  Mr.  Lincoln  is  generally  known  in  his  own 
State  of  Illinois  as  "tpot  Lincoln."  and,  per- 
haps, the  readers  of  the  Express  are  as  ignorant 
on  this  point  as  I  have  hceu,  and  hence,  the 
reason  of  this  singular  appellation  may  not 
prove  uninteresting. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Lincoln  whilo  in 
Congress  was  no  friend  to  the  Mexican  war,  and 
that  ho  voted  against  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  which  declared  it  just  and  necessa- 
ry, and  that  it  should  be  prosecuted  to  a  vigor- 
ous termination,  and  tha:  Mexico  should  pay 
an  indemnity  fur  costs  and  chaiges. 

On  these  resolutions  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a 
speech,  and  from  which  I  make  a  short  quota- 
tion. 

''But  in  addition  to  this,  one  of  his  colleagues 
(Mr.  Riebaidsou)  came  in'o  this  House  with  a 
resolution  in  terms  expressly  indorsing  the  jus- 
tice of  the  .President's  conduct  in  tho  beginning 
of  the  war.  So  that  he  found  himself  here,  if 
he  was  inclined  to  give  the  President  his  supplies, 
and  say  nothing  aoout,  the  original  justice  of  the 
war — if  he  was  inclined  to  go  with  him,  to  look 
ahead  and  not  back — in  a  position  he  could  not 
do  so.  He  should  feel  compelled  to  vote  on 
these  resolutions  in  the  negative." 

The  above  extract  is  not,  perhaps,  much 
clearer  than  mud,  yet  the  idea  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
seems  to  be  that  he  could  not  vote  for  supplies 
to  continue  the  war  without  first  declaring  in 
some  way  its  original  injustice.   ' 

Previous  to  this  Mr.  Lincoln  had  taken  issue 
with  Mr  Polk  in  regard  to  the  massacre  of  our 
citizens  by  Mexican  soldiers  on  American  soil, 
as  slated  in  his  message.  This  led  to  his  intro- 
ducing a  series  of  resolutions,  requesting  the 
President*to  furnish  the  House  with  information 
as  to  the  precise  spot  in  Texas  where  the  mas- 
sacre took  place.  The  following  are  a  portion 
of  these  resolutions: 

"And  Whereas,  This  House  is  desirous  lo  obtain  a  lull 
knowledge  of  the  facts  which  go  to  establish,  wnelher  ihe 
particular  ifjot  on  which  ihe  Llood  of  our  clizeus  w.,s 
»hed,  «a»,  or  was  not,  at  ihat  lime,  our  own  soil ;  there- 
fore, 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  flepresentati ves,  That  the  Pre- 
sident of  ihe  United  Slates  he  respectfully  requested  lo 
inf  rm  this  House — 

1st.  Wnelher  the  spot  on  which  the  blood  of  our  citizens 
was  shed,  us  in  his  Message  declared,  was  or  wad  not 
within  the  Territory  oi  Spam,  at  leaat  aiier  ihe  Treaty 
of  l"li',  uuul  ihe  Mexican  revolution. 

2d.  Whether  the  spot  is  or  is  not  within  Ihe  Territory 
which  was  wrested  from  Spain  by  ihe  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico. 

3d.  Whether  thut  spot  is  not  within  a  settlement  of  peo- 
ple, which  settlement  has  existtd  ever  since  lo'tg  before 
the  Texas  revolution,  and  uuul  the  inhabitants  fled  before 
the  approach  of  ihe  United  States  Army." 

Without  stopping  to  criticise  vJUu  remarkable, 

English  of  the  above  resolutions,  and  which  is 
in  every  way  unworthy  of  one  aspiring  to  the 
dignity  of  the  highest  office  in  the  world,  I  would 
only  say,  that  it  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
word  spot  is  so  frequently  used  in  these  resolu 
tions,  which  has  given  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  name 
of  " spot  Lincoln." 
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What  Lincoln  Said 


No  Borrowing  and  a  Fixed  Yearly 
Appropriation  for  Improvements. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun— Sir: 
The  following,  quoted  from  Ray- 
mond's "State  Papers  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  unrest  and  vast  expenditures 
of  our  time. 

A  Whig  from  conviction,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln   acted    consistently    with    his 
party  upon  all  questions  of  public 
concern.  On  June  20,  1848,  after  the 
nomination  of  General  Cass  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency,  Mr.   Lincoln   made   an   able 
speech  in  support  of  the  line  of  pol- 
icy the  Whigs  had  pursued  regard- 
ing internal  improvements.  He  rid-    i 
iculed  mercilessly  the  position  taken   i 
by    General    Cass    upon    this     im-   j 
portant  question  and,  in  concluding 
his    remarks,   thus   stated   his    own 
views:  I 

"How  to  do  something,  and  still 
not  to  do  too  much,  is  the  desider- 
atum. Let  each  contribute  his  mite 
in  the  way  of  suggestion.  The  late 
Silas  Wright,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Chicago  convention,  contributed 
his,  which  was  worth  something, 
and  I  now  contribute  mine,  which 
may  be  worth  nothing.  At  all 
events,  it  will  mislead  nobody,  and 
therefore  will  do  no  harm.  I  would 
not  borrow  money.  I  am  against  au 
overwhelming,  crushing  system. 
Suppose  that,  at  each  session,  Con- 
gress shall  first  determine  how 
much  money  can,  for  that  year,  be 
spared  for  improvements;  then  ap- 
portion that  sum  to  the  most  im- 
portant objects.  So  far  all  is  easy; 
but  how  shall  we  determine  which 
are  the  most  important?  On  this 
question  comes  the  collision  of  in- 
terests. I  shall  be  slow  to  acknowl- 
edge that  your  harbor  or  your  river 
is  more  important  than  mine,  and 
vice  versa.  To  clear  this  difficulty, 
let  us  have  that  same  statistical  in- 
formation which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vinton)  suggested 
at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  In 
that  information  we  shall  have  a 
stern,  unbending  basis  of  facts— a 
basis  in  nowise  subject  to  whim, 
caprice,  or  local  interest.  The  pre- 
limited  amount  of  means  will  save 
us  from  doing  too  much,  and  the 
statistics  will  save  us  from  doing 
what  we  do  in  wrong  places.  Adopt 
and  adhere  to  this  course  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  difficulty  is 
cleared.  I 

"One  of  the  gentlemen  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rhett)  very  much 
deprecates  these  statistics.  He  par- 
ticularly objects,  as  I  understand 
him,  to  counting  all  the  pigs  and 
chickens  in  the  land.  I  do  not  per- 
ceive much  force  in  the  objection. 
It  is  true  that,  if  everything  be 
enumerated,  a  portion  of  such  sta- 
tistics may  not  be  very  useful  to 
this  object.  Such  products  of  the 
country  as  are  to  be  consumed 
where  they  are  produced,  need  no 
roads  and  rivers,  no  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  have  no  very  proper 
connection  with  this  subject.  The 
surplus,  that  which  is  produced  in 
one  place  to  be  consumed  in  an- 
other; the  capacity  of  each  locality 
for  producing  a  greater  surplus; 
the  natural  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  their  susceptibility  of  im- 


provement; the  hindrances,  delays 
and  losses  of  life  and  property  dur- 
ing transportation  and  the  causes 
of  each,  would  be  among  the  most 
valuable  statistics  in  this  connec- 
tion. From  this  it  would  readily 
appear  where  a  given  amount  of 
expenditure  would  do  the  most 
good.  These  statistics  might  be 
equally  accessible,  as  they  would  be 
equally  useful,  to  both  the  nation 
and  the  States. 

"In  this  way,  and  by  these  means, 
let  the  nation  take  hold  of  the 
larger  works,  and  the  States  the 
smaller  ones;  and  thus,  working  in 
a  meeting  direction,  discreetly,  but 
steadily  and  firmly,  what  is  made 
unequal  in  one  place  may  be  equal- 
ized in  another,  extravagance  avoid- 
ed, and  the  whole  country  put  on 
that  career  of  prosperity  which 
shall  correspond  with  its  extent  of 
territory,  its  natural  resources,  and 
the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
its  people."  Saul  Fater. 

Brooklyn,  September  11. 


Lincoln's  Attack  on  Polk 
Held  Applicable  to  ED.R, 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  -  Quoting 
the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  90 
years  ago  describing  the  inconsis- 
tency of  President  Polk,  Rep.  Jesse 
P.  Wolcott  of  Port  Huron  caused  a 
furore  of  excitement  in  the  house 
late  Wednesday  afternoon  by  say- 
ing these  words  accurately  de- 
scribed President  Roosevelt 

Immediately  after  Wolcott  fin- 
ished reading  the  brief  quotation 
and  stated  simply  that  "these 
words  accurately  describe  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White 
House,"  there  was  a  buzz  of  ex- 
cited conversation.  Amidst  it  Rep. 
Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas,  the  house 
Democratic  leader  arose  and  with 
almost  tears  declared  that  he  had 
never  heard  such  a  personal  at- 
tack upon  any  president. 

Rep.  Clare  E.  Hoffman,  Allegan 
Republican,  immediately  came  to 
Wolcott's  defense  with  a  bitter 
criticism  of  the  president  and  the 
charge  that  the  Democrats  "could 
dish  it  out"  but  could  not  take 
criticism. 

Wolcott  read  from  Carl  Sand- 
berg's  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  words 
attributed  to  the  Civil  war  presi- 
dent when  he  was  a  member  of 
the   house. 

"  'The  president  is  in  nowise  sat- 
isfied with  his  own  positions,' " 
Wolcott  quoted.  "  'First  he  takes 
up  one,  and  in  attempting  to  argue 
us  into  it,  argues  himself  out  o( 
it,  and  then  seizes  another  and 
goes  through  the  same  process  and 
then  confused  at  being  unable  to 
think  of  nothing  new,  he  snatches 
up  the  old  one  again. 

"  'His  mind,  taxed  beyond  its 
power,  is  running  hither  and 
thither  like  some  tortured  crea- 
ture on  a  burning  surface,  finding 
no  position  on  which  it  can  settle 
down  at  and  be  at  ease. 

"  'He  knows  not  where  he  is.  He 
is  a  bewildered,  confounded  and 
miserably  perplexed  man.  God 
may  be  able  to  show  there  is 
something  about  his  conscience 
more  painful  than  all  his  mental 
perplexity.'  " 

Arising  Rayburn  declared  that 
"I'll  answer  that."  Recalling  that 
he  had  served  under  five  presi- 
dents, he  declared,  "but  1  have 
never  heard  a  member  of  this 
house  carry  partisanship  to  such  a 
point  of  personal  criticism.  I  my- 
self have  criticized,  but  1  have 
never  admitted     nor  will  I  admit 


has    been   a   dishonest 
fool     in     the    White 


that  there 
man  or  a 
House." 

Appearing  to  be  as  angry  as 
Rayburn,  Hoffman  then  declared 
that  "no  one  who  has  ever  been  in 
the  White  House  has  ever  been  so 
free  in  questioning  the  honesty  of 
the  average  American  citizen  and 
business  man  as  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

CRITICAL  OF  MANY 

"He  has  charged  business  men 
generally  with  being  greedy,  sel- 
fish, dishonest,  and  with  a  lack  of 
patriotism.  He  has  had  charity  for 
few.  He  has  been  critical  of  the 
many. 

'He  can  hand  out  abuse,  vitu- 
peration, vicious  insinuation,  In- 
nuendo. He  asks  for  criticism.  He 
can  dish  it  out,  but  he  can't  take 
it. 

"When  the  words  of  a  great  pres- 
ident, speaking  in  congress  Jan. 
12,  1848,  which  paint  accurately  a 
picture  of  the  present  chief  exe- 
cutive are  read  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  you  cry,  play  the  D.iby  act, 
and  hunt  for  cover  behind  the  ar- 
gument that  no  one  must  criticize 
your  idol,"  he  said,  looking  over 
at  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
house.  "You  are  fair  weather  sail- 
ors. When  storms  come,  you  are 
landsmen." 


In  '48  Fitted  to  Roosevelt 


Picture  of  "Bewildered"  Executive,  Whose  Mind  Ran 
"Hither  and  Thither,"  Given  to  House  by  Wolcott. 


Prom  the  Washington  Bureau 

ol  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11.— Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  comment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1848 
that  President  Polk  was  a  "be- 
wildered, confounded  and  miser- 
ably perplexed  man"  was  cited  by 
Representatives  Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 
Republican  of  Michigan,  Wednes- 
day, in  declaring  that  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  the  White 
House,  the  nation  is  faced  with  "a 
comparable  situation,  so  far  as  ad- 
ministration policies  are  con- 
cerned." 

The  Michigan  representative's 
remarks  drew  fire  both  from  Rep- 
resentative Sam  Rayburn  of 
Texas,  majority  floor  leader,  and 
from  Representative  Lex  Green, 
Democrat  of  Florida.  The  ma- 
jority leader  declared  that  even 
though  he  had  felt  that  way  about 
some  of  the  presidents,  "I  would 
never  have  applied  those  words  to 
them,"  because  "I  have  a  respect 
for  that  high  office  that  almost 
awes  me,"  while  Representative 
Green  said  that  "President  Roose-  | 
velt  has  done  more  good  for  the 
American  people  than  any  other 
iccupant  of  the  president's  chair.': 
Lincoln  Is  Quoted. 
Representative  Clare  E.  Hoff- 
nan,  Republican  of  Michigan,  de- 
;lared  that  President  Roosevelt 
lad  questioned  the  motives,  the 
satriotism  and  the  honesty  of  the 
tverage  American  citizen  and 
msinessman  more  than  any  other 
'resident,  and  taunted  the  Demo- 
:rats  for  hunting  for  cover  "be- 
lind  the  argument  that  no  one 
nust  criticize  your  idol." 

The    President,    he    said,    "can 

lish  it  out,  but  he  cannot  take  it." 

The     quotation     attributed     to 

incoln  by  Representative  Wolcott 

ollows: 

"  'The  President  is  no  wise  sat- 
ified  with  his  own  positions.  First, 
e  takes  up  one,  and  in  attempt- 
ig  to  argue  us  into  it  he  argues 
imself  out  of  it,  then  seizes  an- 
ther and  goes  through  the  same 
rocess,  and  then,  confused  at 
eing  able  to  think  of  nothing 
ew,  he  snatches  up  the  old  one 
gain. 

"Hither  and  Thither." 
"His  mind,  taxed  beyond  Its 
ower,  is  running  hither  and 
lither,  like  some  tortured  crea- 
lre  on  a  burning  surface,  finding 
o  position  on  which  It  can  settle 
own  and  be  at  ease.  He  knows 
ot  where  he  is.  He  is  a  bewil- 
sred,  confounded,  and  miserably 
srplexed  man.  God  grant  he 
lay  be  able  to  show  there  is  not 
>mething  about  his  conscience 
iore  painful  than  all  his  mental 
a-plexity.' " 

Representative  Hoffman  said: 
fo  one  who  ever  has  been  in  the 
rhite  House  as  our  chief  execu- 
ve  has  been  so  free  in  question- 
ig  the  motives,  the  patriotism, 
rt  the  honesty  of  the  average 


American  citizen  and  businessman 
as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
"Can't  Take  It." 

"He  has  charged  businessmen 
generally  with  being  greedy,  self- 
ish, dishonest,  with  a  lack  of  pa- 
triotism. He  has  expressed  charity 
toward  few.  He  has  been  bitter, 
critical,  and  unfair  to  the  many. 
He  has  been  inconsistent,  contra- 
dictory in  his  statements  and  poli- 
cies. He  has  repudiated  his 
promises. 

"He  can  hand  out  abuse,  vitu- 
peration, vicious  insinuation,  and 
innuendo.  He  asks  for  criticism. 
He  can  dish  it  out,  but  he  cannot 
take  it. 

"When  the  words  of  a  great 
president,  speaking  as  a  congress- 
man, on  Jan.  12,  1848,  which  paint 
accurately  a  picture  of  the  present 
executive,  are  read  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  you  cry  'Play  the 
Baby'  and  hunt  for  cover  behind 
the  argument  that  no  one  must 
criticize  your  idol.  You  are  fair- 
weather  sailors;  when  storms 
come  you  are  landsmen."      _  .- 
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LINCOLN'S  MAIDEN  SPEECH  BEFORE  CONGRESS 


Congressman  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  lone  Whig  from 
Illinois,  wrote  a  letter  to  William  Herndon  at  Spring- 
field on  January  8,  1848  in  which  he  mentioned  his 
maiden  speech  in  Congress.  Apparently  Herndon  had  in- 
quired about  his  speaking  before  the  legislative  body  and 
Lincoln  replied. 

"As  to  speech  making,  by  way  of  getting  the  hang  of 
the  House  I  made  a  little  speech  two  or  three  days  ago 
on  a  post-office  question  of  no  general  interest.  I  find 
speaking  here  and  elsewhere  about  the  same  thing.  I  was 
about  as  badly  scared,  and  no  worse,  as  I  am  when  I 
speak  in  court.  I  expect  to  make  one  within  a  week  or 
two,  in  which  I  hope  to  succeed  well  enough  to  wish  you 
to  see  it." 

Inasmuch  as  the  Post  Office  Department  is  very  much 
in  the  current  news  just  now  this  would  seem  to  be  an 
appropriate  time  to  mention  the  initial  congressional 
speech  of  Lincoln's  which  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  on  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  It  was  delivered  on  January  5,  1848  after 
Lincoln  had  been  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  about 
a  month. 

The  special  order  of  the  day  set  for  one  o'clock  was 
a  joint  resolution  "concerning  the  transportation  of 
mail  from  Washington  south."  The  House  resolved  it- 
self into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  with  Caleb  Smith 
of  Indiana  in  the  chair.  Smith,  it  will  be  recalled,  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Lincoln's  first  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Congressional  Globe  reports  Lincoln's  address  and 
records  his  opening  remarks  as  follows:  "Mr.  Lincoln 
said  he  had  made  an  attempt  some  few  days  since  to 
obtain  the  floor  in  relation  to  this  measure,  but  had 
failed.  One  of  the  objects  he  then  had  in  view  was  now 
in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  what  had  fallen  from 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  who  had  just  taken  his 
seat.  He  begged  to  assure  his  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  that  no  assault  whatever  was  meant  upon 
the  Postmaster  General  .  .  .  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  was  composed  of  five  Whigs  and  four  Demo- 
crats and  their  report  was  understood  as  sustaining, 
not  impugning  the  position  taken  by  the  Postmaster 
General.  That  report  had  met  with  the  approbation  of 
all  the  Whigs  and  all  the  Democrats  also,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  and  he  wanted  to  go  even  further  than 
this." 

At  this  point  in  the  address  the  reporter  puts  this 
notation  in  brackets  ("Intimations  were  here  informally 
given  to  Mr.  L.  that  it  was  not  in  order  to  mention  on 
the  floor  what  had  taken  place  in  the  committee").  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  then  continued  as  follows:  "He 
then  observed  if  he  had  been  out  of  order  in  what  he 
had  said,  he  took  it  all  back,  (a  laugh)  so  far  as  he 
could.  He  had  no  desire,  he  could  assure  gentleman, 
ever  to  be  out  of  order — though  he  could  never  keep 
long  in  order." 

This  little  pleasantry  which  had  brought  a  laugh  may 
have  sufficed  for  the  moment  but  it  must  have  hurt  Lin- 
coln deeply  to  feel  that  in  his  very  first  speech  before 


his  associates  he  had  committed  a  breach  of  procedure. 
The  following  day  one  of  the  speakers  had  occasion  to 
mention  Lincoln's  infringement  of  the  rules  in  these 
words: 

"The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Lincoln)  had  yes- 
terday thought  to  go  into  what  occurred  in  committee 
in  connection  with  this  subject.  He  regretted  that  the 
gentleman  should  so  far  have  trespassed,  unintention- 
ally he  had  no  doubt,  upon  the  rules  of  the  House;  but 
as  he  stated  that  every  member  on  that  committee,  of 
both  political  parties — that  all  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated  united  in  support  of  the  resolution  he  thought 
proper  to  notice  the  remark." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Grogging  was  interrupted  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  reported  by  the  Globe:  "Mr.  Lincoln  here 
interposed,  and  (Mr.  G.  Yeilding)  said  that  the  gentle- 
man had  misunderstood  him.  He  had  said  a  majority 
of  one  party  and  the  whole  of  the  other  had  supported 
the  resolution  in  committee." 

Mr.  Grogging,  however,  did  not  let  the  matter  rest 
there  and  stated  that  he  had  hoped  that  the  question 
before  the  House  "was  one  of  those  subjects  which 
would  be  brought  forward  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress in  which  no  party  feeling  could  or  would  be  ex- 
hibited." 

Mr.  Lincoln  chose  to  direct  his  attention  mainly  to 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  case  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  commented:  "Now  I  ask  the  lawyers  in  this 
House  (I  suppose  there  are  some)."  The  reporter  indi- 
cates that  this  question  brought  "a  laugh."  Lincoln  then 
continued  by  presenting  his  view  of  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  case.  This  discussion  also  backfired  and  when  Mr. 
Root  took  the  floor  he  directed  some  of  his  remarks  to 
Lincoln's  argument,  as  recorded  by  the  reporter: 

"He  (Root)  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  law  which 
governs  this  matter  from  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
who  had  just  addressed  the  committee.  He  was  not 
about  to  inflict  upon  the  committee  a  law  argument. 
This  whole  matter  was  treated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  precisely  as  if  the  House  were  sitting  as  a  court 
of  equity,  having  before  them  the  railroad  company, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  such  of  the  good  people 
of  the  United  States  as  were  interested  in  the  expedition 
of  this  mail." 

When  the  proceedings  of  the  house  for  January  5, 
1848  are  read  one  must  draw  the  conclusion  that  Lincoln 
could  not  have  been  very  happy  about  his  maiden  speech. 
He  had  been  out  of  order,  criticized  for  ejecting  a  court 
scene  into  the  proceedings,  accused  of  presenting  ore 
illustration  that  was  not  parallel  with  the  case,  and 
ridiculed  for  one  of  the  conclusions  he  had  drawn  about 
the  railroad's  method  of  procedure. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  one  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  day  could  have  anticipated  that  the  lone  Whig 
from  Illinois,  who  was  not  well  informed  about  the  rules 
of  the  House,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  who  had  preceded 
Lincoln  in  a  harangue  against  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, would  in  1864  become  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, respectively,  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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DID  LINCOLN  CAUSE  LOGAN'S  DEFEAT? 


Until  the  birth  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  Illinois  was  a 
Democratic  state.  When  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  served  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1847-1849),  he  was 
the  lone  Whig  from  Illinois,  and 
his  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict gained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  banner  Whig  district 
in  the  state.  In  the  next  Con- 
gress, Illinois  again  sent  only 
one  Whig,  but  this  man,  Lin- 
coln's friend  Edward  D.  Baker, 
won  in  another  district.  The 
Seventh  fell  to  the  Democrats 
in  the  congressional  election 
following  Lincoln's  election. 
Another  friend  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  former  law  partner 
Stephen  Trigg  Logan,  was  the 
Whig  candidate  who  went 
down  to  defeat  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District,  and 
many  historians  have  said  that 
the  burden  of  Congressman 
Lincoln's  unpopular  record  of 
opposition  to  the  Mexican  War 
doomed  Logan's  chance  of 
victory. 

The  dates  involved  in  this 
problem  are  confusing  to  the 
modern  reader  and  should  be 
explained  here  before  discuss- 
ing the  election.  Doubtless 
many  a  modern  voter  gasped 
when  television  announcers  re- 
ported, along  with  the  results  of 
the  recent  Presidential  pri- 
mary in  Pennsylvania,  that 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  primaries  to  go  before  the 
November  elections.  Nine- 
teenth-century American 
voters  experienced  a  similarly 
endless  churning  of  the  politi- 
cal cauldron  every  year.  There 
were  no  Presidential  pri- 
maries, of  course,  but  election 
dates  were  not  systematized 
and  elections  were  occurring  at 
all  times  somewhere  in  the 
United   States.   The  elections 
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which  sent  Lincoln  and  his  col- 
leagues to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  held  over  a  pe- 
riod of  a  year  and  three  months. 
Lincoln's  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est. He  was  elected  early  in  Au- 
gust of  1846,  but  he  did  not  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  until 
December  of  1847.  Louisiana, 
by  contrast,  held  its  election  for 
representatives  to  the  same 
Congress  in  November  of  1847, 
just  a  month  before  Congress 
convened.  There  were  not  even 
standardizations  by  region. 
Though  Lincoln  was  elected  in 
August  of  1846,  neighboring 
Indiana  chose  Lincoln's  Hoos- 
ier  colleagues  a  full  year  later, 
in  August  of  1847. 

Stephen  Logan's  ill-starred 
election  day,  then,  was  Au- 
gust 7,  1848.  Three  months 
later  Illinois  voters  returned  to 
the  polls  to  select  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  either  Demo- 
crat Lewis  Cass  or  Whig  Zach- 
ary  Taylor.  Congressman 
Abraham  Lincoln  remained  in 
Washington  after  Congress  ad- 
journed on  August  14,  1848,  to 
help  the  Whig  Central  Com- 
mittee with  the  national  Whig 
campaign.  Illinois  Whigs  chose 
him  as  an  Assistant  Elector  on 
August  23,  1848.  This  meant 
that  he  had  been  chosen  to 
make  speeches  in  Taylor's  be- 
half in  Illinois.  Despite  the 
choice  as  Assistant  Elector, 
Congressman  Lincoln  remain- 
ed in  Washington  throughout 
August  and  travelled  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  September  to  cam- 
paign for  Taylor.  Time  was 
growing  short  to  fulfill  his 
duties  as  Assistant  Elector  in 
Illinois,  so  Lincoln  went  direct- 
ly to  Albany  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  then  to  Buffalo,  from 
which  he  took  a  steamer  across 
the  Great  Lakes  to  Illinois.  By 
October  6,  he  was  delivering  a 
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speech  in  Chicago.  On  October  10, 1848,  he  arrived  in  Spring- 
field to  campaign  for  Taylor  in  his  own  district.  By  the  first 
week  in  December,  Congressman  Lincoln  had  returned  to 
Washington  to  attend  the  short  (or  lame-duck)  session  of  Con- 
gress. This  session  met  before  the  President  (elected  in 
November)  took  office  on  March  5,  1849  (normally,  the  date 
was  March  4,  but  in  1849  that  day  was  a  Sunday  and  there- 
fore unsuitable  for  the  inaugural  ceremonies). 

The  local  Democrats  were  jubilant  when  Logan  lost  to 
Thomas  L.  Harris.  Immediately,  they  crowed  that  Lincoln's 
record  was  unpopular  with  the  people  of  central  Illinois.  Re- 
ferring to  Lincoln's  so-called  Spot  Resolutions,  which  had 
demanded  that  President  Polk  point  out  the  specific  spot  of 
allegedly  American  soil  on  which  American  blood  had  been 
shed  to  initiate  the  Mexican  War,  the  Illinois  State  Register 
claimed  that  the  "spot"  was  at  last  "wiped  out."  "When  Lin- 
coln was  elected,"  said  the  Democratic  newspaper,  "he  made 
no  declaration  of  principles  in  regard  to  the  war  before  the 
people,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  first  speech  in  Congress. 
Therefore  the  people  of  the  seventh  Congressional  district  are 
not  responsible  for  the  anti-war  speeches  and  anti-war  votes" 
of  their  Whig  congressman.  "But,"  the  Register  went  on,  "it 
was  otherwise  in  relation  to  Logan.  He  had  committed  him- 
self in  the  legislature  against  the  war,  and  his  sentiments 
were  well  known  to  the  people,  —  and  they  promptly  rejected 
him.  This  proves  that .  .  .they  are  patriotic,  true  lovers  of  their 
country." 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  interpret  the  results  that  way,  of 
course.  Writing  on  August  28,  1848,  to  William  Schouler,  the 
editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Atlas,  Lincoln  said: 

I  would  rather  not  be  put  upon  explaining  how  Logan  was 
defeated  in  my  district.  In  the  first  place  I  have  no  particu- 
lars from  there,  my  friends,  supposing  I  am  on  the  road 
home,  not  having  written  me.  Whether  there  was  a  full  turn 
out  of  the  voters  I  have  as  yet  not  learned.  The  most  I  can 
now  say  is  that  a  good  many  Whigs,  without  good  cause,  as  I 
think,  were  unwilling  to  go  for  Logan,  and  some  of  them  so 
wrote  me  before  the  election.  On  the  other  hand  Harris  was 
a  Major  of  the  war,  and  fought  at  Cerro  Gordo,  where 
several  Whigs  of  the  district  fought  with  him.  These  two 
facts  and  their  effects,  I  presume  tell  the  whole  story.  That 
there  is  any  political  change  against  us  in  the  district  I  can- 
not believe;  because  I  wrote  some  time  ago  to  every  county  of 
the  district  for  an  account  of  changes;  and,  in  answer  I  got 
the  names  of  four  against  us,  eighty-three  for  us.  I  dislike  to 
predict,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  district  must  and  will  be  found 
right  side  up  again  in  November. 
In  a  debunker's  rush  to  judgment,  historians  have  called  this 
letter  evasive  and  concluded  that  Lincoln  was  the  cause  of 
Logan's  defeat. 

"In  the  Seventh  District,"  Albert  Beveridge  declared  flatly, 
"Logan  ran  on  Lincoln's  record  and  was  badly  beaten."  It 
"would  have  hurt  Logan  had  he  taken  the  stump  for  him  at 
that  time;  for,  .  .  .  Lincoln's  popularity  at  home  had  been  seri- 
ously impaired,  if  indeed  it  were  not  for  the  moment  de- 
stroyed." His  reception  when  he  did  come  to  work  for  Taylor 
was,  according  to  Beveridge,  dismal: 

Finally  he  reached  home,  but  no  mention  of  his  arrival 
was  made  in  any  paper.  What  further  part  he  took  in  the 
campaign  in  Illinois  does  not  appear,  except  that  at  one 
meeting  in  a  small  town  in  Sangamon  County,  just  before 
the  Presidential  election,  the  crowd  was  unfriendly  and  a 
Democratic  speaker  handled  him  roughly.  As  we  have  seen, 
Logan  had  been  overwhelmed  in  the  August  elections.  The 
result  of  Lincoln's  first  session  in  Congress  had  been  apoli- 
tical revolution  among  his  constituents,  and,  ...  he  return- 
ed to  Washington  a  dispirited  man. 

The  atmosphere  of  rejection  and  isolation  which  Beveridge 
conjured  up  by  saying  that  Lincoln's  arrival  went  unnoticed, 
that  only  one  recorded  speech  was  made  (and  that  in  a 


"small"  town),  and  that  Lincoln  was  "a  dispirited  man"  be- 
came even  more  pronounced  in  Donald  W.  Riddle's  Congress- 
man Abraham  Lincoln  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1957).  He  called  the  election  "the  ultimate  repudiation  of  Lin- 
coln's stand  on  the  Mexican  War — not  by  Democrats  only,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  by  Whigs."  Although  Riddle 
noted  that  Lincoln  made  many  speeches  for  Taylor  after  his 
return  to  Illinois  and  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
(these  had  somehow  escaped  Beveridge's  notice),  he  read 
political   disaster  into   their  reception.   After  giving  two 
speeches  near  Springfield  (in  Jacksonville  and  Petersburg, 
the  county  seats  respectively  of  Morgan  and  Menard  Coun- 
ties), Lincoln  "beat  a  strategic  retreat,"  concluding  "that  no 
good  purpose  was  served  by  his  continuing  to  speak  in  this 
part  of  the  district."  Riddle  added: 
What  is  most  curious  of  all  he  made  no  speech  in  Spring- 
field. The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  Lincoln  was  so  un- 
popular in  Springfield  and  its  environs  that  although  he 
was  an  official  party  spokesman  it  was  inadvisable  for  him 
to  speak  there. 
Lincoln  left  for  the  northern  part  of  the  district  where  third- 
party  Free  Soil  sentiment  was  strong. 

Why  did  Lincoln  retreat  from  the  Springfield  area?  This  is 
Riddle's  explanation: 
...  he  made  only  two  speeches  in  his  home  neighborhood. 
In  these  he  was  roughly  handled.  He  spoke  at  Beardstown 
on  October  19.  Two  days  later  he  spoke  in  Jacksonville. 
There  his  platform  opponent,  Murray  McConnel,  attacked 
Lincoln  for  his  war  attitude,  asserting  that  Lincoln  had  mis- 
represented his  constituents.  Lincoln  was  sufficiently  stung 
to  reply.  He  refused  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  his  consti- 
tuents had  favored  the  war.  This  was  an  extremely  vulner- 
able defense,  and  McConnel  pounced  upon  it:  how,  then,  did 
Lincoln  explain  his  party's  defeat  in  the  recent  Congres- 
sional election?  The  State  Register  wcs  informed  by  its 
Jacksonville  correspondent  that  Lincoln  was  "used  up"  by 
McConnel.  "Lincoln  has  made  nothing  by  coming  to  this 
part  of  the  country  to  make  speeches,"  the  Morgan  County 
writer  concluded. 

Lincoln  spoke  in  Petersburg,  the  county  seat  of  Menard 
County  while  attending  court  there  on  October  23.  This-time 
the  State  Register  claimed  he  was  "used  up"  by  William  Fer- 
guson. It  appears  that  Lincoln  concluded  that  no  good  pur- 
pose was  served  by  his  continuing  to  speak  in  this  part  of 
the  district. 
Riddle  judged  that  Lincoln  had  very  little  clout  in  the  north  as 
well: 

It  was  no  encomium  of  his  success  as  an  Assistant  Elector 
[that  Illinois  went  for  Cass  instead  of  Taylor].  The  vote  in 
Putnam  County  [in  the  northern  part  of  Lincoln's  district] 
was  despite  his  major  argument — that  slavery  restriction 
would  be  furthered  by  electing  Taylor.  In  view  of  what  had 
occurred  in  Jacksonville  and  Petersburg  Lincoln  could  not 
easily  have  concluded  that  he  had  won  many  votes  for  his 
candidate. 

It  should  make  us  suspicious  to  find  the  same  conclusions 
buttressed  by  the  opposite  evidence.  Beveridge's  claim  that 
Lincoln  was  unpopular  was  based  on  Lincoln's  delivering  so 
few  speeches  for  Taylor  in  his  district.  Riddle  found  that  Lin- 
coln did  deliver  many  speeches  in  his  district  but  concluded,  if 
anything  more  tenaciously,  that  Lincoln  was  unpopular  with 
his  own  constituents. 

To  cling  to  Beveridge's  conclusion,  then,  Riddle  had  to  do 
two  things.  First,  he  had  to  say  that  the  speeches  which  news- 
papers reported  were  reported  unfavorably.  Second,  he  had  to 
say  that  the  unreported  speeches  had  no  political  effect  or  the 
opposite  political  effect  from  that  intended  by  Lincoln.  Thus 
the  reader  learns  that  Lincoln  was  "used  up"  at  Beardstown 
and  Jacksonville  and  that  he  failed  to  stem  the  Free  Soil  tide 
in  the  north,  especially  in  Putnam  County. 
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The  first  contention  is  based  on  a  hostile  witness;  Riddle 
referred  to  reports  of  speeches  in  Democratic  newspapers. 
Democratic  newspapers  without  exception  reported  that 
Whig  speakers  were  "used  up"  by  Democratic  ones;  Whig 
papers  always  found  precisely  the  opposite  to  be  the  case.  It 
was  Lincoln's  misfortune  that  only  the  Democratic  report  of 
his  speech  survived. 

Riddle  could  still  plead  that  he  used  the  only  evidence  avail- 
able. Such  would  also  be  his  plea  in  the  case  of  the  speeches  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  district.  There  are  no  reports,  hostile 
or  friendly,  of  these  speeches,  so  the  historian  must  rely  on  the 
only  evidence  available:  the  results  on  election  day  as  ascer- 
tained from  the  election  statistics.  The  figures  for  the  two  elec- 
tions are  printed  below: 

CONGRESSIONAL  (AUGUST)  PRESIDENTIAL  (NOVEMBER) 


COUNTY 

HARRIS 

LOGAN 

CASS 

TAYLOR 

VAN  BURET 

(Dem.) 

(Whig) 

(Dem.) 

(Whig) 

(Free  Soil) 

Cass 

656 

650 

724 

761 

11 

Logan 

399 

417 

369 

465 

4 

Marshall 

341 

244 

322 

304 

41 

Mason 

452 

336 

403 

391 

7 

Menard 

648 

570 

488 

605 

1 

Morgan 

1,322 

1,264 

1,309 

1,372 

139 

Putnam 

238 

219 

185 

266 

299 

Sangamon 

1,386 

1,649 

1,336 

1,943 

47 

Scott 

662 

616 

649 

798 

15 

Tazewell 

678 

899 

593 

1,097 

96 

Woodford 

419 

231 

309 

166 

52 

7,201       7,095      6,687      8,168 
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Lincoln  did  not  stem  the  Free  Soil  tide  in  Putnam  County, 
which  went  for  Van  Buren.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
all  the  northern  counties,  Putnam,  Woodford,  and  Marshall, 
had  the  Free  Soil  virus,  that  Lincoln  visited  all  of  them  as  well 
as  Tazewell,  that  Marshall  and  Woodford  went  for  Cass  by 
smaller  majorities  than  they  had  gone  for  Harris,  and  that 
Tazewell  went  for  Taylor  by  a  much  greater  majority  than  it 
had  turned  out  for  Logan.  In  other  words,  it  seems  only  fair  to 
say  that,  whereas  Lincoln  may  not  have  helped  much  in  Put- 
nam, he  certainly  did  not  hurt  anything  in  Tazewell,  Mar- 
shall, or  Woodford. 

It  also  seems  fair  to  apply  the  same  test  of  election  results  to 
Lincoln's  speeches  which  were  reported  as  disasters  by  the 
Democratic  press.  The  fullest  report  stemmed  from  the  Jack- 
sonville speech,  which  was  reported  in  this  way  by  the  Illi- 
nois State  Register: 

Mr.  McConnel  then  took  up  a  copy  of  the  journal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  of  January  last,  and 
showed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  refused  to  vote  for  a  resolution 
of  thanks  to  General  Taylor  and  his  brave  comrades  for  his 
and  their  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Beuna  Vista,  until  he  had 
first  voted  an  amendment  thereto,  that  this  battle  was 
fought  in  a  war  unconstitutionally  and  unnecessarily 
begun  by  the  President.  He  then  turned  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
compared  his  conduct  in  that  vote  with  his  conduct  and 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  war,  and  for  carrying  it  on  with 
spirit  and  vigor  before  he  left  home  and  while  canvassing 
for  the  office  of  representative  in  Congress.  He  asked  if  Mr. 
Lincqln  did  not  know  when  he  gave  that  vote  that  he  was 
misrepresenting  the  wishes  of  the  patriotic  people  of  this 
district,  and  did  he  do  so  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Polk  or  some 
whig  leader.  In  the  midst  of  the  shower  of  fire  that  fell 
around  him,  Lincoln  cried  out,  "No,  I  did  not  know  it,  and 
don't  believe  it  yet."  As  quick  as  thought  McConnel  pointed 
to  the  August  election  as  an  evidence  that  he  had  so  mis- 
represented his  people,  and  to  that  most  foul  slander  upon 
our  district  was  mainly  owing  Logan's  defeat  for  Congress. 
The  people  were  tired  of  having  their  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  so  shamefully  misrepresented  by  whig  Congress- 


man and  misunderstood  by  the  American  people,  and  they 
rose  in  their  might  and  cast  aside  the  men  that  disregarded 
the  wishes  of  those  who  put  them  in  power.  Lincoln 
crouched  in  silence  beneath  the  blows  that  fell  thick  and 
fast  around  him,  and  his  friends  held  down  their  heads  in 
shame. 

Lincoln  has  made  nothing  by  coming  to  this  part  of  the 
country  to  make  speeches.  He  had  better  have  stayed  away. 
Riddle  agreed  in  substance  with  the  Democrats,  though  not  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  a  "shower  of  fire"  fell  around  Lin- 
coln or  that  he  "crouched  in  silence." 

What,  though,  would  happen  if  one  applied  the  same  test  to 
this  speech  that  is  used  for  Lincoln's  northern  tour?  Jackson- 
ville was  in  Morgan  County.  The  Whigs  always  had  factional 
problems  in  Morgan.  It  was  the  only  possible  challenger  to 
Sangamon's  leadership  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, turning  out  only  about  350  -  500  fewer  votes  than  Sanga- 
mon's whopping  3,000  or  so  votes.  When  Harris  beat  Logan  in 
August,  Morgan  County,  which  had  gone  for  Clay  over  Polk 
in  1844,  went  for  the  Democrat  by  58  votes.  Lincoln  visited 
Morgan,  and  it  went  for  Taylor  by  63  votes  in  November.  It 
would  be  a  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  fallacy  to  say  Lincoln 
caused  the  change,  but  it  at  least  deserves  mention  and  the 
same  weight  assigned  to  the  vote  in  Putnam  after  Lincoln's 
appearance  in  that  county. 

Ignoring  all  partisan  evidence  from  Democratic  news- 
papers and  disregarding  the  charges  of  Beveridge  and  Riddle, 
one  could  draw  a  very  different  picture  of  Lincoln's  relation- 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Stephen  T.  Logan  was,  according  to  William  Herndon, 
"small— short— thin— and  squarely  put  up  and  angu- 
larly built,  running  in  figure  and  features  to  sharp  keen 
points,  lance  like  ....  He  is  fraily  built— a  froth  net- 
work—nervous—quick—uneasy—restless ....  his 
voice  is  sharp  and  shrill— 'squeaky  &  squealy.'" 
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ship  with  his  constituents.  Stephen  T.  Logan  lost  the  congres- 
sional election  in  August  to  war  hero  Thomas  L.  Harris. 
Thinking  him  on  his  way  after  Congress  recessed  on  the  14th, 
local  Whigs  chose  incumbent  Congressman  Abraham  Lin- 
coln on  August  27  as  Assistant  Elector  to  make  speeches  in 
November  for  Zachary  Taylor.  Lincoln  chose  to  work  for  the 
national  campaign  first  and  then  came  home  in  October  to 
help  out  the  Taylor  cause  in  his  own  district.  He  made  about 
eight  speeches  in  Taylor's  behalf  in  the  district.  Every  county 
except  Woodford  that  Lincoln  visited  turned  out  more  Whig 
voters  for  Taylor  than  it  had  for  Logan  three  months  earlier. 
This  is  not  necessarily  proof  of  Lincoln's  prowess  as  a  cam- 
paigner, but  it  is  proof  of  his  political  acumen.  He  had  pre- 
dicted in  August  that  the  upset  of  Logan  by  Harris  did  not 
indicate  any  permanent  reversal  of  political  fortunes  for  the 


Seventh  District's  Whig  majority.  He  knew  and  stated  flatly 
that  the  district  would  be  found  in  Taylor's  column  in  Novem- 
ber. What  role  his  own  speaking  efforts  played  in  this  is 
impossible  to  determine,  but  they  could  hardly  have  been  a 
detriment. 

It  is  even  harder  to  say  what  role  Lincoln's  reputation 
played  in  Logan's  defeat  than  to  say  what  role  his  presence 
and  political  activity  played  in  Taylor's  victory  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District.  All  that  can  be  said,  within  the  con- 
fines of  Lincoln  Lore's  limited  pages,  is  that  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  Lincoln's  physical  presence  in  the  district  had  any 
dampening  effect  on  Whig  political  fortunes  in  October  or 
November,  1848.  One  must  wonder,  then,  how  Lincoln  could 
have  been  more  dangerous  to  Whig  success  just  three  months 
earlier  while  he  was  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  Washington. 


THE   SEVENTH  CONGRESSIONAL   DISTRICT 

Lincoln   Campaign   Speeches    for  Taylor,    October,    1848 


1.  Jacksonville  (MORGAN) 

2.  Beardstown  (CASS) 

3.  Petersburg  (MENARD) 

4.  Tremont  (TAZEWELL) 

5.  Washington  (TAZEWELL) 

6.  Metamora  (WOODFORD) 

7.  Lacon  (MARSHALL) 

8.  Magnolia  (PUTNAM) 

9.  Hennepin  (PUTNAM) 
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